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Ancient Greece," by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts; "Irish Folk-Lore," Mr. Denis A. McCarthy. At the annual meeting in 
1909, speeches were made by Professors Putnam, Kittredge, Toy, Fay, and 
music was rendered by Dr. Clarence J. Blake. The following officers were 
elected: President, Professor Frederic W. Putnam; First Vice-President, Dr. 
William Curtis Farabee; Second Vice-President, Helen Leah Reed; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alexander Martin ; Treasurer, Mr. Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr. ; Advisory 
Committee: Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, Miss Anna Clarke, Miss Marie 
Louise Everett, Mrs. J. C. Hopkins, Professor Lawrence B. Evans, Dr. Alfred 
M. Tozzer. 



BOOK REVIEW 



Source Book for Social Origins. Ethnological materials, psychological 
standpoint, classified and annotated bibliographies for the interpretation of 
savage society, by William I. Thomas. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press; London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. xvi, 932 pp. [$4.77 postpaid.] 

In this solid-looking volume, Professor Thomas has rendered the historical 
and sociological student, and also the general public, a distinct service. He 
has reprinted here some fifty papers covering almost the whole field of savage 
life, each written by a recognized authority on his special field. In many cases 
the original papers are more or less inaccessible to the beginner, or student 
who is not fortunate enough to have access to a large library; and the bringing 
of all these together into one volume, carefully arranged and classified, is cer- 
tain to stimulate interest in the whole field of anthropology and sociology. In 
addition to the original articles thus reprinted, there is a most useful series of 
bibliographies, arranged both by subjects and also by geographical divisions. 
These in themselves are of great help to the student, as they contain mainly 
references to articles in journals and learned society publications which the 
beginner otherwise might find it difficult to discover. Each of the seven sec- 
tions, moreover, into which the volume is divided, is provided with a brief 
discussion by the compiler of the papers included in that section. 

In an introduction, Professor Thomas calls attention to the growing realiza- 
tion that historians and economists, as well as sociologists, need to know 
something about savage life, and that without this knowledge it is almost 
impossible properly to appreciate and grasp the development of peoples or 
institutions. He points out, further, that it is a fallacy to suppose that a whole 
class of phenomena, such as religion, can be explained as arising from a single 
cause, and also insists that we must not expect to find everywhere the same 
sequence of stages in development, or the same phenomenon everywhere due 
to the same cause. He lays much stress on the influence of environment. 

The first section comprises eight papers dealing with the relation of society 
to geographic and economic environment. The scope of the volume may be 
seen from the titles of the following sections: "Mental Life and Education;" 
"Invention and Technology;" "Sex and Marriage;" "Art, Ornament, and 
Decoration;'? "Magic, Religion, and Myth;" "Social Organization, Morals, 
and State." Of course, the success of such a volume depends mainly on the 
wisdom of the compiler in selecting the materials, and in such selection hardly 
any two students would entirely agree. In the present instance the choice of 
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papers seems, on the whole, a most useful one, although, unfortui ately, all 
sources other than English have been excluded. Without exception t le papers 
are by English or American writers; and no single paper by any of the well- 
known German or French students is included, although they are : ot infre- 
quently included in the bibliographies. Apart from any question is to the 
relative merits of particular papers on a given subject, it is unfor unate to 
give the impression that only English-speaking writers have product d papers 
on these subjects worthy of being reproduced. A volume of the sc rt which 
Professor Thomas has brought out would naturally include translations of 
some articles written in languages other than English; indeed, the e would 
have been a great boon to beginners and the general public ; for man / cannot 
otherwise read the papers in question. 

The bibliographies are, as already stated, very convenient, and ssem full 
enough for the purposes of the volume. It is always easy, of course, to criticise 
such selected lists; but one wonders now and then, in running over them, why 
certain rather unimportant titles were included, and other far more important 
ones omitted. To take a single example, Roth's two excellent but short papers 
on tattooing are included; and Joest's, Marquardt's, and Robley's far more 
comprehensive works are omitted. Other instances of the same sort could 
easily be pointed out. 

Whether or not one feels that in every case the selection of a particular paper 
to illustrate a particular subject is a wise one, a volume of this sort cannot fail 
to stimulate the reader to further investigation. For the teacher, it will lighten 
the task of providing suitable reading for his classes, for it will in many 
instances do away with the difficulty of securing duplicate copies of scientific 
journals, which are often very hard to get. 

Roland B. Dixon. 



